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EDITORIAL  .... 

Beginning  with  this  issue  the  Furrow  and  the  Gleaner  will  be  merged 
in  one  publication.  Henceforth  the  Furrow,  as  the  campus  recorder  of 
current  events,  will  appear  twice  a  month  during  the  college  year  (ex- 
clusive of  vacations  and  examination  periods),  and  the  Gleaner  will  he 
a  monthly  insert  of  scientific  and  literary  articles.  The  relationship  will 
he  that  of  the  daily  newspaper  and  its  Sunday  supplement. 

Consolidation  at  this  time  of  these  two  N.A.C.  publications  (the  Corn- 
ucopia is  not  involved)  has  seemed  in  the  best  interest  of  both,  and  both 
arc  highly  desirable  adjuncts  of  college  life. 

The  Gleaner,  whose  honorable  cover  began  before  1900  at  the  Farm 
School,  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  (and  occasionally  professors 
and  alumni)  to  share  with  others  facts  and  thoughts  gleaned  from  books 
or  personal  experience  in  diverse  fields.  "The  Silent  Generation,"  as  young 
people  today  are  sometimes  described,  would  perhaps  not  be  so  silent  if 
encouraged  to  write  in  our  pages  about  what  they  consider  worth  while 
aspects  of  present-day  life. 

The  imperative  need  for  everyday  communication  between  all  mem- 
bers of  our  expanding  community  >s  met  by  the  Furrow.  It  has  the  addi- 
tional task  of  keeping  our  alumni  informed  of  campus  affairs. 

To  provide  current  news  at  stated  intervals,  and  to  present  more 
leisurely  thoughts  periodically,  requires  far  more  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  student  editors  than  most  of  the  readers  of  Furrow  and  Gleaner 
probably  realize.  We  find  that  few  if  any  colleges  comparable  in  size  to 
N.A.C.  maintain  more  than  one  campus  publication  other  than  a  year- 
book, and  therefore  have  no  apologies  for  combining  Furrow  and  Glea- 
ner. Many  of  us  have  contributed  in  one  way  or  another  to  both  publica- 
tions. We  feel  that  by  combining  our  efforts  we  can  raise  the  standards 
of  student  writing  and  editing  at  N.A.C.  We  ask  our  readers  and  adver- 
tisers to  give  us  their  continued  support. 


Tribute  To  A  Dedicated  Man 

by  Len  Hilsen 


Mr.  David  M.  Purmell  was  born  in  a 
small  Latvian  town  near  Leningrad,  Rus- 
sia. 

His  earlv  educational  training  began 
while  be  was  an  undergraduate  student 
at  the  Imperial  School  of  Agronomy  in 
Russia.  Here  he  completed  a  four  year 
eourse  and  received  manv  honors.  Upon 
graduating  from  this  school  in  1907  he 
was  awarded  a  traveling  scholarship  to 
the  U.  S.  for  postgraduate  studies  in  Gen- 
eral Agriculture  at  the  Baron  de  Hirscli 
Agricultural  School  in  Woodbine,  N.  J. 
In    1908  he   graduated   from   the   school. 

After  working  on  farms  in  New  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Purmell  entered  Michigan  State 
University  in  1909,  and  majored  in  Po- 
mology  and  Agricultural  Education.  In 
1914  he  graduated  with  "a  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  a  Bachelor  of  Education  de- 
gree. 

Shortlv  after  graduation  from  Michi- 
gan State  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Horticulture  and  soon  advanced  to  the 
position  of  Dean  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
School,  staving  there  until  1919.  From 
1919  to  1922'  Mr.  Purmell  headed  the 
research  work  for  the  Baron  de   Hirsch 


Foundation  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  While  in 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Purmell  also  conducted  ex- 
perimental work  for  Jewish  Agricultural 
Society  of  N.  Y. 

In  January,  1922,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Arboriculturist  and  took 
charge  of  the  planting  and  cultivating 
of  trees  and  shrubs  at  the  National  Farm 
School. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  and  for  the  years 
following  Mr.  Purmell  put  his  wealth  of 
practical  knowledge  and  teaching  experi- 
ence in  the  building  and  expanding  of 
his  newly  created  Horticulture  depart- 
ment. He  is  responsible  for  the  planting 
of  over  100  acres  of  orchards,  for  the  work 
done  on  vegetable  production,  and  for 
the  designing  of  the  three-story  horticul- 
tural storage  building  which  enabled  the 
school  to  store  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
long  periods  of  time,  to  house  machinery 
and  allowed  space  for  class  rooms. 

During  the  Second  World  War  Mr. 
Purmell  was  appointed  to  the  committee 
on  Food  and  Agriculture  by  the  Governor 
of    Pennsylvania;    he    sponsored    model 


vegetable   demonstration    gardens 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Some  Thoughts  On  Swine  Production 


by  Dr.  Pelle 


Swine  products  are  a  very  important 
part  of  the  human  diet—  most  everybody 
likes  ham  and  pork  chops  —  and  hog 
prices  have  a  great  effect  on  the  farmer's 
income.  The  swine  population  is  60  mil- 
lion in  America  and  roughly  50  million 
are  slaughtered  yearly.  That  means  every 
year  50  million  hogs  have  to  be  raised 
for  market  and  for  replacement.  The  per 
capita  consumption  among  Americans  is 
between  60  and  70  lbs.  of  pork  per  year. 
The  above  figures  prove  the  importance 
of  this  phase  of  agriculture  and  also 
might  explain  the  "why"  of  discussing 
some  of  the  problems  in  swine  produc- 
tion. 

The  Problems: 

About  two-thirds  of  the  hog  enterprises 
practice  the  two  litter  system,  that  is  two 
litters  of  pigs  per  sow  in  one  year,  usual- 
ly one  litter  in  the  early  spring  and  one 
around  late  summer  or  early  fall.  More 
sows  farrow  in  the  spring  than  in  the 
fall  since  the  remaining  one-third  of  the 
sows  kept  on  the  one  litter  system  basis 
also  will  have  their  pigs  sometime  in  the 
spring.  Whenever  these  pigs  reach  the 
market  the  prices  drop.  The  hog  market, 
due  mainly  to  the  poor  distribution  of 
the  hog  supply,  shows  the  largest  price 
fluctuation,  some  times  50%  throughout 
the  year.  This  is  the  first  item  I  would 
like  to  write  about.  The  prolificacy  and 
the  fast  growing  ability  of  swine  result 
in  a  great  flexibility  of  the  enterprise. 
This  makes  the  hog  raisers  discontinue 
their  activities  when  prices  are  low  and 
start  raising  hogs  anew  when  the  prices 
are  up.  This,  of  course,  will  hurt  the 
man  who  wants  to  stay  in  business  per- 
manently. 


Another  big  problem  is  the  over-all 
low  price  of  swine.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  hogs  sold  for  more  per  pound  than 
beef.  Now  the  low  selling  value  of  the 
fat  or  lard  produced  by  the  swine  creates 
a  problem.  There  is  not  too  much  hope 
for  higher  lard  prices,  unless  someone 
can  find  new  industries  where  a  great 
amount  of  lard  can  be  used  efficiently. 

Recommendations  to  Solve  the  Problem: 

I  have  just  mentioned  some  of  the 
problems,  now  I  will  try  to  find  some 
answers  to  eliminate  them.  The  most  ob- 
vious approach  to  solving  the  problem  of 
big  price  fluctuation  during  the  year 
would  be  a  more  uniform  supply  of  hogs. 
If  the  hog  breeders  bred  his  sows  so 
that  they  will  farrow  equally  during  the 
whole  year  the  supply  of  hogs  on  die 
market  would  be  also  more  uniform  and 
that  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  price  fluctuation  throughout  the  year. 
This  idea  is  favored  very  much  by  the 
packing  houses.  More  or  less  steady  hog 
prices  would  contribute  to  better  labor 
distribution,  easier  price  calculation  for 
the  meat  packer. 

Some  objection  will  arise  on  the  part 
of  the  swine  raisers.  These  objections 
will  be  in  connection  with  housing  and 
labor.  Some  hog  raisers  do  not  have  die 
right  kind  of  facilities  to  house  dieir 
sows  farrowed  during  die  colder  season. 
One  other  group  of  swine  producers  be- 
lieve in  having  their  pigs  born  during 
the  period  of  the  year  when  labor  is  not 
so  badly  needed  on  the  farm.  But  if  you 
would  examine  this  situation  more  thor- 
oughly, you  will  soon  find  that  this  prac- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


SWINE  PRODUCTION  (Continued) 

tice  will  result  in  a  better  labor  distribu- 
tion, more  efficient  use  of  buildings,  and 
due  to  fewer  sows  farrowing  at  the  same 
time,  less  investment  in  housing. 

The  second  item  to  be  discussed  is 
low  hog  prices.  Someone  may  say  that 
the  solution  to  this  problem  is  simply 
greater  demand,  that  is  higher  consump- 
tion of  pork  products.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  answer.  The  overall  meat 
consumption  as  such  can  be  still  increas- 
ed and  that  will,  of  course,  result  in  larger 
pork  consumption.  Maybe  more  hogs  will 
be  produced  to  satisfy  the  demand,  but 
more  fat  will  have  to  be  marketed.  It 
is  also  possible  to  boost  the  consumption 
of  pork  only,  but  that  will  be  obviously 
at  the  expense  of  beef  or  other  meat 
products. 

When  lighter  hogs  will  reach  the 
market  not  only  less  lard  or  fat  will 
burden  the  market,  but  the  individual  hog 
will  produce  more  meat  in  proportion  to 
fat  since  meat  sells  much  higher  than 
lard  or  live  hog. 

Objections  to  this  may  come  from  two 
or  more  groups  of  people. 

The  first  group  is  the  one  who  pro- 
duces the  hog  up  to  market  weight.  In 
most  cases  this  is  not  the  breeder.  His 
objections  will  be:  1.  the  hog  makes  the 
largest  daily  gains  between  175  and  225 
lbs.,  2.  It  will  increase  to  some  extent 
the  overhead  cost  per  hog  since  less 
units  will  be  produced  per  hog.  The  sec- 
ond group  to  complain  will  be  the  corn 
or  other  grain  producers,  since  feed  con- 
sumption will  be  lowered.  The  third 
group  might  be  the  hog  buyer  himself 
since  the  carcass  will  not  be  firm  enough 
as  a  certain  amount  of  maturity  is  neces- 
sary for  a  firm  carcass.  I  will  try  to 
answer  these  one  by  one.  The  hog  makes 
the  most  efficient  gains  up  to  165-175 
lbs.  The  hogs  will  spend  less  time  on  the 
place  to  reach  market  weight.  The  turn- 
over is  faster,  that  is  more  hogs  will  be 
produced,  but  lighter  in  weight  and  that 
will  certainly  equalize  the  higher  over- 
head. 

From  the  50  million  swine  slaughter- 
ed in  one  year  about  40  million  are 
sold  at  an  average  weight  of  215  lbs., 
that  is  4.3  million  tons.  If  these  hogs 
would  go  to  market  with  an  average 
weight  of  165  lbs.  that  would  mean  a  de- 
crease of  1  million  tons  of  swine.  To 
make  up  for  this  loss  we  could  market 
an  additional  12  million  hogs  of  165  lbs. 
and  still  produce  a  considerable  amount 
of  fat  less  than  the  original  40  million 
hogs  produced  at  215  lbs. 

The  last  objection  is  the  quality  of  the 
carcass.  This  is  probably  the  biggest 
problem.  With  more  rigid  selection  and 
better  breeding  and  feeding  the  carcass 
will  certainly  satisfy  the  requirements  and 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  better,  lean- 
er hog  with  an  excellent  carcass  and  with 
enough  fat  to  insure  juicyness,  taste  and 
quality  of  the  meat.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  many  packing 
houses  and  pork  processing  plants  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  buy  young 
hogs  just  around  160  lbs.  in  weight  and 
process  probably  the  finest  quality  bacon 
and  other  pork  products.  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  proposals  tan  be  put  into  effect 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  but  at 
least   they   are   worth   considering. 

MRG. 
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DEDICATED   MAN  (Continued) 

area,  lectured  about  gardening  on  tele- 
vision, and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Practical  Hints  tor  Victory  Gardens." 

Mr.  Purmell  resigned  his  position  at 
the  National  Farm  School  from  1931  to 
1935  in  order  to  operate  the  230  acre 
fruit  farm  he  had  bought  in  Hopewell, 
N.  J.  In  1940  this  2-30  acre  fruit  farm 
was  turned  into  a  childrens  camp  and 
called  Camp  Harmony.  Mr.  Purmell  re- 
turned to  the  Farm  School  in  1935  and 
resumed  his  work. 

When  the  National  Farm  School  was 
reorganized  as  a  Junior  College  and  later 
as  a  Senior  College,  Mr.  Purmell  was 
promoted  to  a  Professor's  position  with 
the  college.  He  lectured  and  conducted 
all  Horticulture  classes  and  labs.  In  later 
years  he  just  confined  himself  to  class- 
room instruction. 

During  his  stay  at  our  college  Mr. 
Purmell  lectured  to  quite  a  few  farm 
organizations  and  clubs  in  this  area,  and 
he  organized  the  Horticultural  Society 
which,  for  a  long  while  before  any  others 
were  established,  was  the  first  Society  on 
Campus. 

It  is  largely  through  his  devoted  ap- 
plication to  his  teaching  profession,  that 
so  many  outstanding  graduates  remained 
in  the  Horticultural  field  and  attained 
marked  recongition. 

He  gave  excellent  service  to  the  insti- 
tution he  spent  half  and  the  best  years 
of  his  life  with.  He  remained  loyal  to  the 
College  even  when  he  was  offered  bet- 
ter opportunities  and  salaries  from  other 
colleges.  His  love  and  loyalty  to  the  col- 
lege was  never  understood  even  by  his 
own  family.  Mr.  Purmell  is  and  will 
always  be  very  attached  to  the  National 
Agricultural  College.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  grew  with  and  helped  the 
College  attain  the  greatness  it  has  to- 
day. He  worked  hard  in  expanding  his 
department  from  its  foundation  stones  to 
one  of  the  best  departments  at  the  Col- 
lege. Today  we  are  still  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  his  hard,  carenst  work  and  his  ex- 
ceptional  horticultural    knowledge. 

Mr.  Purmell  resigned  from  the  College 
in  the  summer  of  1959  to  work  at  and 
expand  his  camp  program.  When  asked 
to  comment  on  his  feelings  towards  the 
future  of  N.A.C.  Mr.  Purmell  said,  "I 
must  admit  that  it  was  hard  to  make  a 
decision  to  break  away  from  N.A.C.  after 
35  years  of  loyal  and  devoted  life,  with 
so  many  memories  and  friendships."  He 
went  on  to  say,  "I  will  always  cherish 
the  valued  friendship,  help,  and  associa- 


tion during  all  these  years  of  President 
Work,  Josh  Feldstein,  Dr.  Turner  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty."  And  about 
the  College  Mr.  Purmell  said,  "I  believe 
the  college  will  grow  and  expand  still 
more  under  the  able  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Work,  who  in  my  opinion,  contrib- 
uted more  than  anyone  else  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  institution.  N.A.C.  has  a  bright 
future  and  an  important  mission  to  ful- 
fill in  educating  the  youth  of  America. 
No  college  offers  the  practical  and  scien- 


tific training  to  the  extent  that  this  insti- 
tution does."  As  a  closing  statement  Mr. 
Purmell  said,  "The  college  deserves 
greater  support  and  its  future  could  be 
brighter  if  it  could  attract  more  financial 
contributions  from  endowments  and 
foundations." 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  Mr.  Purmell 
in  behalf  of  the  students,  faculty  and 
alumni  the  sincerest  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  healthy  future  and  thanks  for  every- 
thing he  has  given  us. 


Man's  Amazing  Shell 


Have  you  ever  wondered,  after  bruis- 
ing or  cutting  yourself,  why  nature  didn't 
supply  you  with  a  tougher  hide?  Scien- 
tists have  an  answer.  Your  tender  skin, 
they  report,  is  far  more  than  a  protective 
covering:  it  is  an  organ  ranking  with  the 
brain,  heart  and  lungs  in  its  importance 
to  human  life.  It  performs  services  of 
which  you  are  hardly  aware  —  services 
which  would  be  hampered  if  it  were  a 
tough,  thick  hide. 

Consider  what  happens  when  you  cut 
your  finger.  At  once  blood  gushes  from 
the  tiny  blood  vessels  in  the  skin,  wash- 
ing out  dirt  and  germs.  Then  the  blood 
vessels  constrict  so  that  the  flow  dimin- 
ishes, and  soon  a  clot  of  rapidly  harden- 
ing blood  fills  the  gash.  Like  glue  it  at- 
taches itself  firmly  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
cut,  then  gradually  shrinks,  drawing  the 
sides   together. 

As  hours  pass,  threadlike  connective- 
tissue  cells  called  fibroblasts  invade  the 
clot  from  all  sides,  gradually  building  up 
new  tisse.  Once  the  gap  has  been  solidly 
filled  in,  surface  skin  cells  begin  to  grow 
from  the  two  edges  until  they  meet  in 
the  center,  leaving  only  a  hairline  scar  or 
none  at  all. 

Each  step  in  this  process  occurs  at  just 
the  right  time.  Remember  this  when  you 
cut  or  burn  yourself,  and  don't  try  to 
scrape  off  the  scab.  You  might  interrupt 
important  steps  in  the  heeling  process, 
and  be  left  with  an  unnecessary  scar. 

Your  skin  is  a  storehouse— and  a  re- 
markably roomy  one  too.  If  you  weigh 
150  pounds,  you  are  carrying  about  25 
of  these  pounds  in  your  skin,  mostly  as 
fats  and  water.  When  your  body  takes  in 
more  of  these  than  it  requires,  some  of 
the  excess  is  deposited  in  your  skin.  Later 
on,  the  skin  can  return  the  materials  to 
the  blood  stream  for  transportation  to 
organs    which    need    them.    Salts,    sugars 


and  other  essentials  are  simply  deposited 
in  your  skin.  Your  skin  can  also  provide 
emergency  blood  rations  to  vital  organs. 
Suppose  that  while  walking  down  the 
street  you  are  unexpectedly  assaulted. 
Your  muscles  and  internal  organs  imme- 
diately demand  more  blood  for  fight  or 
flight.  It  comes  partly  from  your  skin, 
where  small  vessels  shrink  or  collapse  and 
bigger  emergency  channels  open  up  to 
provide  a  rapid  short-cut  for  blood  hur- 
rying up  to  the  regions  of  need.  As  this 
blood  leaves  your  skin  you  turn  pale  with 
fear,  or  with  anger. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  skin  help  keep 
your  temperature  normal.  When  your 
body  gets  too  hot,  they  expand  so  that 
more  blood  flows  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin  and  is  cooled.  When  you  go  out  in 
the  cold,  the  skin's  blood  vessels  contract, 
less  blood  enters  the  skin  and  internal 
heat  is  conserved. 

The  sweat  glands  in  your  skin  are  also 
temperature  -  regulating  devices.  When 
you  get  too  hot,  these  glands  secrete 
sweat,  which  evaporates   and  cools  you. 

Your  skin  is  studded  with  nerve  end- 
ings, subject  to  pain,  itching  or  tickling. 
The  nerve  endings  provide  your  sense  of 
touch,  which  works  in  a  remarkable  way. 
From  early  infancy  until  your  skin  be- 
comes wrinkled  in  old  age,  it  is  generally 
a  little  bit  too  small  for  you,  and  is  there- 
fore gently  stretched.  If  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  stretched  changes,  you  feel 
you  have  been  touched. 

Thus  when  you  rub  a  pencil  gentlv 
along  your  skin,  it  is  not  really  the  pen- 
cil you  feel  but  the  change  in  stretch 
which  the  pencil  produces  in  your  skin. 
You  may  "feel"  the  pencil  even  when  it 
only  touches  the  hairs  of  your  forearm, 
for  each  hair  touched  disturbs  some  nerve 
endings  even  so  slightly. 
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QUAKER   MAID   Dairy  Products,  Inc. 

For  the  Finest  in    MILK,    CREAM  AND    CHEESE 


220-26  Manton  Street 


Philadelphia  47,   Pa. 


+ 


HUSTLE   INN 


'e^ 


300  So.  Main  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


BILL'S  SHELL  SERVICE 

Route   202 
Near  the  High  School 


Doylestown 


Fl  8-9286 


Best  Wishes 

from 

BOSTON  SHOE  STORE 

12  S.  Main  St. 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

For  Happy  Feet 


See 

J.  CARROLL  M0LL0Y 

REALTOR 

for 

Real  Estate  and 
Insurance 


Doylestown 


Fl  8-3558 


WEiSBARD'S  Drug  Store 

Prescription  Drug  Store 
Since  1874 

Main  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Courtesy  of 

ELY'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

N.  MAIN  STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,   PENNA. 


Doylestown  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Assn. 

Insured  Savings  Accounts 
Home  Loans 

17  WEST  COURT  STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Fl  8-4589 


DAVE'S 

Sporting  Goods  Center 

9  West  Court  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE 

Demands 

ACCURATE  INSTRUMENTS 

Farms   Levels  Ranges   Poles  Gurley  Transits 

Rods  Polylog  Slide  Rules  Tapes 


J.  H.  WEIL  CO. 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


1332  Cherry  St. 

LOcust  7-4900 


! 

DOYLESTOWN 
SELF-SERVICE  LAUNDRY' 

191  S.  Clinton  Street 

"Complete 
Laundry 

Service" 


<€^ 


Athletic  Equipment 
Hunting  Supplies 


In  Doylestown's  It's 


34S    MAIM 
DOVU9TOWN.PA. 

for 

Records  -  Record  Players 

Musical  Instruments 

and  Accessories 

Fl  8-2600 

34  S.  Main  Street 


i  I 

H.  L.  GREEN  &  CO.  I 

I  ! 

Everything  for  Home 
or  School  at  Prices 

I  ! 

You  Can  Afford  ] 

I  | 

I  Main  Street         Doylestown  ] 
I  ! 

I _1 


JAMES  D.  BARRETT 
HARDWARE 

Painis 
Glass 

Doylestown 
Pennsylvania 


FUEL    OIL 

GAS  —  MOTOR   OIL 

Automatic  Delivery 
Metered  Receipts 

Gwinner's 
Atlantic  Service 

DAY   or   NIGHT 

N.  West  Street 
Fl  8-2668  Doylestown 


LANDES 
Service  Station 

West  State  and  Franklin  Sts. 
CHEVRON    PRODUCTS 


+— " 


+ 


!W.  J.  %ce's  Shoe  Store 

j   "The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

I 

I  Careful  Fitting 

I 

I  West  and   State  Streets 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


Doylestown  Trust  Co. 

1  15  W.  Court  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


"COMPLETE  BANKING  SERVICES" 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


j    VAndyke  2-9363 

PIT- CATCHER  LANES 

Route  202  (Butler  Ave.) 
CHALFONT,   PA. 


Joe  Astroth 

John  Finkheimer 

Bobby  Shantz 


ROGER  W.  KRAUT 

Jeweler 

29-31    WEST  STATE  STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


FICKES  DAIRY  BAR 

Luncheonette 

Hoagies  -  Hamburgers  -  Steak 

Cold  Cuts  -  Eggs  -  Milk  -  Butter 

Ice  Cream 

29  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


Kerschner's  Pharmacy 


Joseph  H.  Kerschner,  Ph.G. 


Phone  4666  Doylestown,  Pa. 


+ + 

Corsages                   Cut  Flowers 

SANDY  RIDGE 

FLOWER  SHOP 

Fl  8-2430                    Fl  8-4169 

E.  STATE  STREET 

We  Telegraph  Flowers 

i                 , 

CAMERAS 

and 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

FILMS   PROCESSED 

MILTON  RUTHERFORD 

23  W.  State  St. 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


DOYLESTOWN 
DELICATESSEN 

22  N.  MAIN  STREET 


+._,. ., •( 

"Where  the 

Elite 

Meet" 

W  A 

Jul 

STUDENT 

lfVMl   1     J       I 

COUNCIL 

STORE 

